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Memorial commemorating the first public endorsement of Abraham Lincoln for 
President of the United States. Located in Central Park, Mansfield, Ohio. 
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INTRODUCTION 


The city of Mansfield, Ohio once en- 
joyed the proud distinction of having 
played an important part in Abraham 
Lincoln’s political career. On Emanci- 
pation Day, 1925 the Richland County 
Lincoln Association dedicated a digni- 
fied memorial in the city’s Central 
Park, to commemorate “The first pub- 
lic and official endorsement of Abra- 
ham Lincoln as a Candidate for Presi- 
dent of the United States.” 


There was no intimation that the his- 
toric event was looked upon with skep- 
ticism, and for almost twenty years the 
memorial stood unchallenged. And 
there is no evidence which shows that 
its authenticity was ever questioned 
prior to the dedication, but since its 
erection the event which it memorial- 
izes has been called a hoax. 

Distinguished Lincoln scholars who 
wrote about the endorsement, and 
members of the association, were 
shocked by the repudiation. They of- 
fered no defense. 

The repudiation was unfortunate for 
the endorsement was not a fraud. In- 
formation readily available in Mans- 
field’s excellent public library fully re- 
futes the hoax claim. 

The Lincoln scholars are gone, and 
the association is now forgotten, but 
the monument remains as if in fulfill- 
ment of the wish voiced by one critic 
who said: 

“T hope they never tear it down. 
It is probably the outstanding existing 
monument to a colossal fraud.” 


“A Notch Higher.” 


The first announcement that Abra- 
ham Lincoln had been endorsed for the 
Presidency appeared in the Sandusky 
Commercial Register on Saturday 
morning, November 6, 1858. The editor 
acknowledged receipt of a telegram 
containing the information and printed 
it without comment. It reads: 


“Lincoln for President. 
“We are indebted to a friend at Mans- 
field for the following special dispatch: 
“Mansfield, Nov. 5th, 1858. 
“Editor Sandusky Register: An en- 


thusiastic meeting is in progress here 
tonight in favor of Lincoln for the 


The first published announcement 
that Abraham Lincoln had received 
an endorsement for President. 
Courtesy Ohio Historical Society. 


ice Republican candidate for Presi- 
ent.” 

A number of newspapers in Illinois 
copied the announcement, adding their 
own brief comments, the most interest- 
ing appearing in the Quincy Daily Her- 
ald on November 15. The following is 
an excerpt: 


“Defeat works wonders with some. 


eel 


It has made a hero of Abraham Lincoln. 
Two or three Republican journals in 
different sections of the Union are be- 
ginning to talk of him as Vice Presi- 
dent, with Seward for President; and 
a Republican meeting just held in Mans- 
field, Ohio raises him a notch higher, 
by announcing him as its candidate for 
President .. .” 

One of the articles published in the 
Mansfield News Journal, calling the 
endorsement a hoax, also claimed that 
Lincoln was a candidate for Vice Presi- 
dent at the 1856 convention. Both state- 
ments are incorrect. 

Abraham Lincoln was never a candi- 
date for Vice President and Platt’s His- 
tory of the Republican Party, in com- 
menting on the fact that his name was 
mentioned in 1856, states that Lincoln 
“was not a candidate for the office, 
and was named without his knowledge, 
and he was greatly surprised several 
days later, when he learned of it.” 

The Mansfield Republican meeting 
which passed a motion endorsing Lin- 
coln for the Presidency had indeed 
raised his political sights “A Notch 
Higher.” 


A Trio of Republican Editors. 


The names and reputations of three 
Republican editors have been drawn 
into the controversy concerning the au- 
thenticity of the Lincoln nomination. 
David Ross Locke, the editor of the 
Bucyrus Journal, has been identified 
as the author of the dispatch sent from 
Mansfield. 

Henry D. Cooke, the editor of the 
Sandusky Commercial Register, is ac- 
cused of having the telegram sent to his 
paper from Mansfield, or of having 
written it himself. 

Roeliff Brinkerhoff, editor of the 
Mansfield Herald, by stating that the 
Sandusky Register had been hoaxed, 
succeeded in casting doubt upon his 
personal motives for making such an 
assertion. 

These three men were distinguished 
editors, with Cooke and Brinkerhoff 
having important roles in Republican 
politics. Cooke was senior in age and 
experience, and it is unreasonable to 
believe that a man of his stature would 
be guilty of a hoax against his own 
party. 

Locke was young and unlike Brinker- 
hoff and Cooke, his political activity 
was limited. Had he sent the dispatch 
to the Sandusky Register it is only 
logical to assume that he would also 
have sent a similar message to his own 
paper. This he did not do. 

Brinkerhoff was the only one of the 
three who really had an ax to grind 


and his editorial statement, that the 
telegram was a hoax, lacks the force 
of accuracy. 


A Bitterly Divided Press. 


It should not appear strange that the 
Democratic press remained completely 
silent about the Lincoln endorsement. 
There were no fence straddlers among 
Ohio editors. The great gulf separating 
the political parties found positive ex- 
pression in the opposing newspapers. 
Stephen A. Douglas had defeated Abra- 
ham Lincoln and Democratic editors 
could see no purpose in acknowledging 
the continued popularity of a defeated 
candidate. 

The Richland Shield and Banner was 
Brinkerhoff’s bitter foe. John Y. Gless- 
ner, its Democratic editor, enjoyed a 
good hassel and it is surprising that he 
failed to take issue with Brinkerhoff’s 
disavowal of the Lincoln endorsement. 
One explanation for Glessner’s reti- 
cence is the suggestion that he con- 
sidered the Republican meeting lacked 
significance. If this estimate is correct 
it was certainly an error in judgment. 

"The Register Has Been Hoaxed.” 


On November 10, 1858 Brinkerhoff 
published an editorial in the Mansfield 
Herald disavowing the Republican 
meeting and its action in favor of Lin- 
coln, with the bitter comment that the 
Sandusky Register had been hoaxed. 
One paragraph from this editorial has 
been accepted as sufficient justification 
for repudiating the Lincoln Memorial 
as a monument to a fraud. The para- 
graph reads: 


“ ‘To learn the news of the town, go 
to the country’ is an old saying which 
with a slight alteration would read, 
‘to learn the news of Mansfield go to 
Sandusky.’ Mansfield we know is a 
large city, and a great many occur- 
rences doubtless take place in it which 
we never hear of, yet we are inclined 
to think that a ‘large and enthusiastic’ 
political meeting would be likely to 
come to our knowledge. Under these 
circumstances we are rather disposed 
to consider the Register’s Lincoln dem- 
onstration, somewhat imaginary. The 
truth is, the Register has been hoaxed.” 

Brinkerhoff’s comment would be easy 
to accept if there were not other factors 
which require evaluation. There is cer- 
tainly no logic to a suggestion that 
Cooke or Locke, or both, deliberately 
tried to create dissension within their 
own party by perpetrating a hoax, yet 
both are charged with responsibility 
for sending the telegram. 


A practical joke would be amusing 
only to the perpetrator and not to the 
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Editorial attempt to discredit the 
Republican meeting which first en- 
dorsed Lincoln. 

Courtesy Public Library, Mansfield, 
Ohio. 


victim, and if it was a political hoax 
it would hardly be aimed at an indi- 
vidual. Had it been a hoax the Demo- 
cratic press would have been the first 
to capitalize on the fact. Certainly no 
experienced editor would indulge in 
such a childish act. He would be un- 
able to hide his guilt and would face 
the ridicule of his opponents and the 
contempt of his associates. 

What would be the purpose for per- 
petrating a hoax? Could it be intended 
to embarrass Brinkerhoff? Or is it pos- 
sible that the Shield and Banner re- 
sorted to a despicable trick to provoke 
the Republican organization? This sug- 
gestion can be discarded for Glessner, 
although a worthy opponent, was also 
a man of principle. 

The fact is, the suggestion that it was 
a fraud, conceived and carried out dur- 
ing a period of great political an- 
tagonism, contains no logic. To find a 
reasonable answer it is necessary to 
look at the personalities involved, and 
the evidence points directly at Roeliff 
Brinkerhoff. 


Brinkerhoff’s Petulant Reaction 


There was no reason for repudiating 
the Lincoln endorsement other than the 
one statement in Brinkerhoff’s editorial, 
although unfounded conjecture, freely 
voiced, added weight to the hoax claim. 

The complete editorial provides its 
own rebuttal to the hasty conclusion 
that the incident was a fraud, and a 
careful look clearly reveals Brinker- 
hoff‘s troubled position. It removes the 
importance attached to the single para- 
graph in which it is called a hoax, for 
the editor, after expressing his disap- 
proval of the nomination, stressed his 
own views concerning the choice of a 
presidential candidate. 

“Tt so happens, however,” he wrote, 
“that in Ohio, we have our own stand- 
ard bearer, ‘the noblest Roman of them 
all,” around whom we shall rally until 
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Mansfield News Journal, February 9, 1941 
—Courtesy Public Library, Mansfield, Ohio. 
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the Convention shall decree otherwise. 
Now is not the time to propose Presi- 
dential candidates, but when that time 
does come, unless we greatly mistake 
the shaping of events, Ohio will be a 
unit for her OWN representative man.” 

The editor of the Mansfield Herald 
was clearly protecting his own political 


position, and by disavowing the action’ 


of the Republican meeting he was re- 
affirming the right of his own can- 
didate, Salmon P. Chase, to the nom- 
ination. 

It is difficult to believe that Brinker- 
hoff was unaware that a Republican 
meeting was held in Mansfield, and 
while it is apparent that he did not 
attend, his annoyance is observed in his 
reaction to the meeting, and to the 
ore which he sought to be- 
ittle. 


The close association known to exist 
between Governor Chase and Brinker- 
hoff helps to place the question of the 
controversial telegram in perspective. 
And it provides a reason for believing 
that the real hoax was not the an- 
nouncement of the Lincoln endorse- 
ment, but it was, in fact, Brinkerhoff’s 
disavowal of the endorsement. 


“BK Colossal Fraud” 


Stories questioning the authenticity 
of the Republican meeting which en- 
dorsed Lincoln began to appear in the 
Mansfield press in 1941. In an article 
published on February 9, the News 
Journal asked, “Does Central Park 
Monument Commemorate Ironic 
Hoax?” and proceeded to cast doubt 
upon the incident which prompted the 
erection of the memorial. 


This first story lacked the positive 
assurance found in subsequent state- 
ments, but it did serve its purpose. 
Uncertainty was created. The memorial 
erected by the Richland County Lin- 
coln Association was a “colossal fraud.” 


The most pointed denial of its au- 
thenticity is found in the News Journal 
on March 10, 1946. It carried the head- 
line, “City’s Famed Lincoln Incident 
Questioned.” The repudiation brought 
no protest, or defense, from members 
of the Lincoln Association, or from the 
distinguished Lincoln scholars, Miss Ida 
M. Tarbell, William E. Barton, Daniel 
J. Ryan, Hon. C. H. Workman, and 
others who found themselves stigma- 
tized for having published material 
which lacked a factual background. 

The individual responsible for the 
News Journal articles stated that “Un- 
prejudiced research has convinced me 
ee the whole incident grew out of a 
ake.” 


In 1951, Robert S. Harper published 
a book, Lincoln and the Press, in which 
he supported the hoax claim, but by 
this time rigor-mortis was complete. 
Public opinion was then so solidified 
that the repudiation was accepted with- 
out question; the Mansfield meeting 
was never held; Abraham Lincoln had 
received no endorsement for President. 
Harper had merely given the coup de 
grace. 

The repudiation touched Miss Tarbell 
more than others who had been con- 
vinced that Mansfield played this role 
in Lincoln’s political career. Her 
enthusiasm had sparked the inspiration 
which resulted in the erection of the 
memorial. 

Both Harper, and the News Journal 
articles, chided Miss Tarbell for her 
failure to broaden her research, but 
these criticisms were unjust and incon- 
sistent. Had her critics pursued their 
own investigations the repudiation 
which tarnished so many scholarly 
reputations would never have been 
made. 


Contradiction 


Mr. Harper and the News Journal 
correspondent, by independent investi- 
gations arrived at the same conclusion 
concerning the Lincoln endorsement. 
In the first newspaper article the view 
was expressed that “Authorities on 
Lincolniana have always had tongues 
in cheeks over the legend that Lincoln 
was first publicly endorsed for Presi- 
dent of the United States in Mansfield.” 

For ten years the Mansfield News 
Journal’s repudiation of the Lincoln 
Memorial was well publicized, but it 
apparently escaped Harper’s attention. 
In 1951, when his book was published, 
Chapter Five, facetiously headed “On 
the Wings of Rosy Dawn,” a phrase 
borrowed from Hon. C. H. Workman’s 
address delivered at the dedication of 
the memorial, the hoax story appeared 
as a new discovery. Harper’s book 
makes no mention of the News Jour- 
nal’s prior disavowal of the incident. 

Although convinced that the meeting 
and endorsement were figments of a 
newspaperman’s imagination, both the 
News Journal and Harper advanced 
different lines of reasoning in attempt- 
ing to identify the author of the dis- 
patch. The newspaper accepted Miss 
Tarbell’s suggestion that it was sent 
by David Ross Locke, while Harper 
pointed an accusing finger at Henry 
D. Cooke, the editor of the Sandusky 
Register in which it appeared. Both 
failed to assess Roeliff Brinkerhoff’s 
dominant part in the story. 

The critics were honest in believing 


the incident was a fraud, and they tried 
to correct what they considered to be 
an error in recorded history. Numerous 
contradictions found in their evalua- 
tions have been reviewed in the light 
of positive evidence, and although an 
individual may wish to claim that he 
was misquoted in the news items, this 
possibility is minimized by the fact 
that no subsequent denial of a pub- 
lished statement has been found. The 
articles responsible for the unfortunate 
repudiation of the memorial must be 
accepted as accurate expressions of 
opinion. 


Brinkerhoff’s Political Position 


As the editor of the Mansfield Herald 
Roeliff Brinkerhoff enjoyed consider- 
able political prestige in Ohio. He 
helped organize the Richland County 
Republican, the “Wide Awake,” and 
the “Stay Awake” clubs. And he con- 
tinued to oppose the nomination of 
Abraham Lincoln, and support the can- 
didacy of Salmon P. Chase. 

His close friendship with Chase is 
well described in his autobiography, 
Recollections of a Lifetime, from which 
the following is quoted: 

“Of the statesmen of his generation, 
Mr. Chase has impressed me as the 
greatest of them all. I knew him inti- 
mately, and was associated with him in 
many ways. I was a law student when 
I first knew him, and for some reason— 
possibly because I was a near kinsman 
of his friend and antislavery colaborer, 
Jacob Brinkerhoff—he seemed to take 
a. fancy to me. In fact, he made me 
his confidential agent and friend in 
various personal and political matters 
... - In short, he became not only my 
friend, but my political god-father, 
and I followed his banner with en- 
thusiasm until the windup of the slay- 
ery question .. .” 

Brinkerhoff’s admiration for his “po- 
litical god-father,” remained unshaken 
by the selection of Lincoln as the party 
candidate at the Chicago convention, 
and _ he continued to look upon Chase 
as the greater of the two men. 

“Salmon P. Chase was the logical 
candidate of the Republicans for Presi- 
dent in 1860,” he wrote, “and he would 
have been the candidate except for 
the opposition of the Old Whig element 
in the Republican Party in Ohio under 
the leadership of Mr. Corwin. Intellec- 
tually, Mr. Chase was the superior to 
Mr. Lincoln.” 


A Confidential Agent 


Roeliff Brinkerhoff helped Chase ob- 
tain the gubernatorial nomination in 
1855, and he described his “behind the 


scenes” activities as follows: 

“My kinsman, Jacob Brinkerhoff, was 
warmly supported for governor by a 
large number of delegates, and I was 
his personal representative in the man- 
agement of his interests. I thought his 
chances were good for the nomination, 
and I think the managers for Mr. Chase 
thought so, for they made me a propo- 
sition that if Mr. Brinkerhoff would 
withdraw for governor and accept a 
nomination for supreme judge, he could 
have their unanimous support. This 
proposition I conveyed to Jacob and he 
directed me to accept it... Upon this 
arrangement Chase was nominated for 
governor and Brinkerhoff for supreme 
judge.” 

Governor Chase was not considered 
an eligible candidate for the Presiden- 
cy in 1856 because of his determined 
stand against slavery, and his continu- 
ing ambition to be the party choice 
was smothered by the Lincoln nomina- 
tion in 1860. 

The endorsement of Lincoln in Mans- 
field, in 1858, was not forgotten and 
after the Chicago convention his first 
nomination in the city was again re- 
called. John Y. Glessner, the astute 
editor of the Shield and Banner, accu- 
rately interpreted the Republican senti- 
ment, even before the convention was 
held. He predicted, “We would not be 
surprised to hear that the choice has 
fallen to Abe Lincoln or Ben Wade.” 

Brinkerhoff doubtless felt that the 
endorsement of Lincoln by his fellow 
townsmen was a rebuff to his leadership 
and an affront to his favorite son can- 
didate. It placed his political prestige in 
jeopardy. 


A Wrong Editor for a Newspaper 


If it is true that “Authorities on Lin- 
colniana always had tongues in cheeks” 
about the Mansfield incident, it is also 
true that the critics failed to evaluate 
the influence of the Chase-Brinkerhoff 
relationship upon the Mansfield editor’s 
anti-Lincoln position. 

The two articles in the Mansfield 
News Journal give only a passing glance 
at Brinkerhoff as “a staunch supporter 
of Ohio’s ‘native son’ candidate,” at 
the same time the paragraph from his 
editorial is quoted in which it states, 
“|... The Register has been hoaxed .. .” 

Not only was Brinkerhoff’s impor- 
tance overlooked but one article con- 
tained the erroneous statement that 
“Sandusky, too, was a particularly apt 
target for Nasby’s hoax ... since the 
Register’s publisher was Oran Follett, 
one of the earliest Lincoln support- 
ers . . .” Petroleum V. Nasby was a 
pseudonym used by David Ross Locke 
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Mansfield News Journal, March 10, 1946 
—Courtesy Public Library, Mansfield, Ohio. 
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in writing humorous and satirical ar- 
ticles which gained wide acceptance. 

The owners-and publishers of the 
Sandusky Register were Henry D. 
Cooke, and C. C. Bill, not Oran Follett. 

It is impossible to avoid taking a look 
at this statement, for while over em- 
phasis has been placed upon the pos- 
sibility that Locke was the author of 
the telegram, Cooke on the other hand, 
stands accused of perpetrating the so- 
called hoax on his own newspaper. 

There appears to be no valid reason 
for placing Follett in the editor’s chair 
of the Sandusky paper. The item, upon 
which the entire story is founded had 
already been reproduced by Tarbell, 
Barton and others, and it clearly shows 
Cooke and Bill at the head of the edi- 
torial column. These references were 
obviously consulted by those who re- 
pudiated the Lincoln endorsement. 

A look at Cooke’s connection with 
Ohio politics provides a different in- 
terpretation to that drawn by Harper, 
and completely ignored by the News 
Journal articles. 


A Moot Question 


It is now a moot question whether 
Henry D. Cooke received the telegram 
from Locke, and its importance ceases 
to exist in the face of evidence proving 
that it was not a fraud. 

Robert S. Harper discounted the pos- 
sibility that Locke was the author of 
the dispatch, and suggested instead 
that Cooke might have written it him- 
self, or arranged to have it sent from 
Mansfield. He also carefully pointed out 
that Cooke was soon to be associated 
with the leaders of the Republican 
party in Columbus, and therefore “why 
not have a little fun.” This suggestion 
by Harper makes Cooke appear guilty 
of an unethical act. 

The Sandusky editor was a mature 
and experienced newspaperman and 
owned and published the Sandusky 
Register for twelve years. Cooke was 
three years older than Brinkerhoff and 
eight years older than Locke, he was 
a graduate of Transylvania University, 
a student of law, and had worked on 
the Philadelphia North American. At 
the time the incident occurred he was 
negotiating for the purchase of the 
Ohio State Journal, the most important 
Republican newspaper in the state. It 
is impossible to accept the statement 
that he perpetrated a hoax. 

Locke expressed his favorable opinion 
of Cooke in an editorial, published in 
his Bucyrus Journal, at the time it was 
announced that Cooke would assume 
charge of the Columbus paper. 

“The Republicans of Ohio,” he wrote, 


“at last have an organ at the capital 
worthy of the party, Journal has been 
sold to H. D. Cooke of the Sandusky 
Register. The Register was one of the 
most able, sound and dignified papers 
in the country and now that talent that 
made it what it is is transferred to 
the Journal, its readers may look for a 
vigorous, efficient, live journal.” 

“Sound and dignified” are hardly the 
words to be used in describing a news- 
paper editor accused of a fraud against 
the political party which he consistent- 
ly supported. 


Unsupported Charges 


The easy acceptance of Brinkerhoff’s 
comment that the Sandusky Register 
had been hoaxed resulted in both Cooke 
and Locke being condemned as the re- 
sponsible parties, and the unsupported 
charges have been permitted to stand 
without contradiction. 

A number of distinguished scholars 
believed that Locke did send the dis- 
patch to Cooke but they certainly did 
not believe that it was a fraud. They 
assumed that Cooke was in Sandusky 
when the telegram was received, but 
it is equally possible that he may have 
been in Mansfield attending the Repub- 
lican meeting, or in Columbus negoti- 
ating for control of the Ohio State 
Journal. Only Harper concluded that he 
met have sent the telegram to him- 
self. 

Cooke’s Sandusky Register published 
the dispatch; Brinkerhoff’s Mansfield 
Herald called it a hoax; and Locke’s 
Bucyrus Journal completely ignored the 
story. Thus two editors were directly 
tied to the incident, while the third, 
upon whose shoulders has been placed 
the greatest responsibility, expressed 
no interest whatever. 


On the day the telegram was sent, 
Brinkerhoff was probably in Mansfield, 
and Cooke, or Locke, or both, may 
also have been in the city. There is 
no way to rule out either one. And 
there is no reason to believe that either 
individual sent the message which 
Brinkerhoff renounced. 


These deductions are valueless with- 
out the additional evidence which 
proves that a meeting was held, and 
that the news item which reported the 
fact was legitimate. 

In his Recollections. Brinkerhoff em- 
phasized his personal friendship with 
Chase, but it is apparent that the 
wealthy Cooke family from Sandusky 
enjoyed an even closer relationship with 
the Ohio governor. This fact adds sig- 
nificance to the statement that Cooke’s 
newspaper was certainly not interested 


in an attempt to create dissension with- 
in the ranks of his own political party. 


A Man of Stature 


Henry D. Cooke came from a very 
fine family. His father was a congress- 
man, and was active in Ohio politics. 
The son was prominent in Republican 
activities in Erie County. 

Brinkerhoff was a dominant figure 
in Richland, while Locke was less ac- 
tive and exercised greater restraint in 
his editorial support of the party than 
either Cooke or Brinkerhoff. 

In 1859 the two older men served as 
delegates to the Republican State Con- 
vention, Cooke from Erie where he re- 
tained his voting rights after moving 
to Columbus, and Brinkerhoff from 
Richland County. Locke served as sec- 
retary, and as a member of the Repub- 
lican Central Committee in Crawford, 
but he does not appear as a delegate. 

The three editors are innocent victims 
of the repudiation. Each attained wide 
recognition and success. In 1861 Henry 
D. Cooke left the Ohio State Journal 
and became a partner with his brother, 
Jay Cooke, in the famous banking house 
which successfully placed loans and 
raised money for the United States 
Government during the Civil War. 

Brinkerhoff served with honor dur- 
ing the war and ended his miliary ca- 
reer as a brevet brigadier in the quar- 
termaster department. He was present 
in Ford’s Theatre and witnessed the as- 
sassination of President Lincoln. After 
returning to Mansfield he engaged in 
the banking business and resumed his 
interest in newspaper work as pub- 
lisher of The Ohio Liberal. 

Locke became famous as the author 
of the Nasby Letters, and as the editor 
of the Toledo Blade, a Republican paper 
which gained national recognition. 

If as stated by Harper, Cooke was a 
strong Lincoln man in 1858, it is strange 
that he did not express himself favor- 
ably about the endorsement, and the 
fact that the telegram appeared only 
as a brief news item in his paper casts 
doubt upon this assumption. 

And Harper’s balloon claiming that 
Cooke might have sent the telegram 
himself also lacks strength to get off 
the ground. Only one conclusion can 
be reached. Cooke was not involved in 
a fraud, and a hoax telegram, if one 
had been sent, would have found no 
place in the Sandusky Register. 

Locke’s Aloofness 

David Ross Locke’s editorial aloof- 
ness concerning the 1858 meeting, and 
the fact that he ignored the renewed 
interest in the endorsement after the 


Chicago convention, is difficult to ex- 
plain. This is especially true since the 
claim that he was the author of the 
telegram has received wide acceptance. 


Miss Ida M. Tarbell made the first 
public statement that Locke sent the 
dispatch when she addressed a Lincoln 
Birthday dinner in Mansfield, five 
months after the memorial was dedi- 
cated. 

Mr. L. J. Bonar, of Mansfield, may 
have been the source of her informa- 
tion. Bonar was the founder of the 
Richland County Lincoln Association 
and presided when the monument was 
erected. 

During her visit to Mansfield Miss 
Tarbell was the house guest of Mr. 
and Mrs. Bonar, and it was he who 
introduced her at the Birthday dinner. 
It is believed that he took this op- 
portunity to tell Miss Tarbell that Locke 
had been in Mansfield the evening 
Lincoln received the Republican en- 
dorsement, and that he probably sent 
the telegram to the Sandusky editor. 


In his book, President Lincoln, a two 
volume study by William E. Barton, the 
author provides some support for Miss 
Tarbell’s statement. He quoted from a 
letter written by Bonar on February 
18, 1930, “which is in accord with other 
evidence on the subject.” The point 
made was that the telegram was sup- 
posedly sent by Locke. 


Bonar was a respected citizen, and 
although eighty-six years of age he was 
still active in business. He was born in 
Knox County and moved to Mansfield 
in 1862, four years after the historic 
meeting was held. 

On February 14, 1926, the Mansfield 
Journal commented editorially about 
Bonar’s part in the Lincoln Birthday 
dinner and it gives a good estimate of 
his character. After lauding him with 
the statement, “the charming manner 
in which he introduced the speaker, 
added much to the pleasure of the oc- 
casion,” the editorial continued. 


“During his long and active career 
in Mansfield Mr. Bonar has accom- 
plished worthily along many lines, yet 
if he had succeeded no further than to 
have been instrumental in bringing into 
the community the Richland County 
Lincoln Association, of which he is the 
recognized founder, and in the presi- 
dency of which he has continued year 
after year, he would have established 
for himself a high place... .” 

The acknowledged integrity of L. J. 
Bonar makes it difficult to discount the 
suggestion that Locke was responsible 
for the telegram. But there are other 


conflicting statements about Locke that 
are impossible to reconcile. These are 
found in the news items which re- 
pudiate the incident. They claim that 
he was working on the Mansfield Her- 
ald in November, 1858, and at the same 
time he was employed by the editor 
of the Democratic Richland Shield and 
Banner. 

These inconsistencies originated from 
the same source and are in confict with 
known facts. Locke was the editor of 
the Bucyrus Journal and his own em- 
ployer. 

The files of his Bucyrus paper refute 
the statement that Locke was associated 
with either Mansfield editor, and addi- 
tional evidence is found in a pleasant 
comment, made by Brinkerhoff in the 
Herald on April 7, 1858: 

“The Bucyrus Journal,” he wrote, 
“comes to us in entirely new dress, and 
presents as handsome appearance as 
any paper in the state. The Journal, 
under the conduct of our friends and 
coworkers, Messrs, Locke and Robin- 
son, is up with the times in everything.” 

Brinkerhoff in his autobiography 
stated that the Mansfield Herald was 
Republican “out and out,” and Gless- 
ner’s well known antipathy for the 
party of Abraham Lincoln leaves little 
doubt concerning his reaction had he 
received a request for employment from 
Locke. The suggestion that the two 
were political bedfellows on the Shield 
and Banner is completely inaccurate. 


What Might Have Occurred 


What might have occurred, and it 
is not suggested that this actually hap- 
pened, is a possibility based upon the 
fact that Mrs. Locke was a native of 
Plymouth, Ohio. Locke and his wife 
may have been on their way from 
Bucyrus to Plymouth to visit her fam- 
ily. There was no direct rail connection 
between the two points and while they 
were in Mansfield, waiting to continue 
their journey, Locke took the opportu- 
nity to attend the Republican meeting. 

There is absolutely nothing to sup- 
port this suggestion and it is advanced 
only as a feeble attempt to place Locke 
in a position to send the telegram to 
Cooke. 

The flimsy bits of evidence which 
point to Locke as the author of the 
dispatch have only the support of L. J. 
Bonar’s statement which Miss Tarbell 
and William E. Barton apparently ac- 
cepted. The statement may be correct, 
but its acceptance points to other ques- 
tions which require answers. 

If Locke attended the Mansfield 
meeting and sent the dispatch to the 
Sandusky Commercial Register, why 


did he not advise his own paper, the 
Bucyrus Journal, at the same time? But 
no mention of the meeting, or of the 
action which it took, is found in the 
files of Locke’s newspaper. 

These facts, while casting doubt upon 
the statement that Locke sent the tele- 
gram, cannot be construed as support- 
ing Harper’s contention that Cooke 
me have written the dispatch him- 
self. 

Divergent opinions and conjecture 
about the part Locke played in connec- 
tion with the incident cannot be re- 
solved. It is probable that he was not 
even remotely in the picture, but the 
fragments of evidence cannot be com- 
pletely discounted. It is more likely 
that the author of the dispatch was a 
Republican who will never be identi- 
fied, possibly one of the citizens named 
in the Mansfield Herald article when 
it recalled the nomination after the 
Chicago convention. It remains an in- 
triguing, but not an important question. 
David Ross Locke appears as the enig- 
ma of the story. 


A Final Blow 


At long last the repudiation of the 
Lincoln Memorial was fully accepted. 
The circulation of MHarper’s book 
throughout the country insured that 
the story of the great fraud would re- 
ceive nationwide attention. Nothing 
more need be done, or could be done, 
to erase the importance of the monu- 
ment the city had once viewed with 
pride. 

Nevertheless coals could still be 
heaped upon the local fires to keep 
them burning—and they were. An un- 
dated clipping from the Mansfield News 
Journal helped fan the flames. Under 
the headline, “Lincoln Speech a Phony; 
Mansfield Has Monument to Hoax,” the 
following distortions were added to a 
story now grown old: 

“’, . According to stories of the in- 
cident a 22 year old newspaper re- 
porter, David Ross Locke, who had 
been at one time part owner, reporter, 
typesetter and general handyman of 
the Mansfield Herald, decided on No- 
vember 5, 1858, during a visit to his 
former partner, Roeliff Brinkerhoff, the 
paper’s editor, that the town needed ‘a 
good old-fashioned rumpus’ to ‘get 
things stirred up.’ 

“The following day the editor of the 
Sandusky Commercial Register printed 
a news dispatch, date lined Mansfield, 
which reported an enthusiastic meeting 
was being planned for the night at 
which Lincoln would be endorsed as 
the Republican candidate for Presi- 
Lent teense 
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Mansfield Herald, May 30, 1860. 
Editorial proving that Lincoln was 
first nominated for President in 
Mansfield. The editorial has been 
folded toward the top to include 
the heading. 


Courtesy Public Library, Mansfield. 


Exoneration 


A persistent belief that the endorse- 
ment was genuine, and that the story 
might have received renewed interest 
during a subsequent political conven- 
tion or campaign, prompted a search of 
contemporary newspaper files in the 
Public Library at Mansfield. The cor- 
rect answer to the whole story was 
easily found, it was there all the time 
for anyone to see. 

There had been no hoax, nor a colos- 
sal fraud. There was positive evidence 
to show that a Republican meeting 
had been held on November 5, 1858, 
and that Abraham Lincoln did receive 
its endorsement for President. 

On May 30, 1860, after the Chicago 
convention had nominated Lincoln, the 


Mansfield Herald republished the 
story. By this time the Herald was no 
longer tied by Brinkerhoff’s obligation 
to Chase, and the additional information 
makes the Lincoln endorsement im- 
mune to further contradiction. The 
item appeared under a positive head- 
line: ‘Lincoln First Nominated in Mans- 
field.” 

“|. It is very certain that Mans- 
field was the first city in the country 
to speak of Mr. Lincoln in connection 
with the exalted position he now oc- 
cupies; and it is equally certain that 
nowhere in the West has there been 
more good feeling and enthusiasm at 
his nomination than here.” 


Included in the 1860 announcement 
are the names of several prominent 
citizens who attended the 1858 meeting: 


“Among those at the meeting,’ the 
statement reads, “were Judge Granger, 
now in Chicago, Jabez Cook, Dr. W. 
C. Catlin, of Elyria, Samuel McFar- 
land, and others.” 

The presence of these well known 
men puts to rest the “Lincoln Legend,” 
and tongues may now be removed from 
the cheeks of the “Authorities on Lin- 
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Mansfield Herald, June 13, 1860. 
The exchange between the editors 
of Mansfield and Bucyrus papers 
provides added proof concerning 
the nomination. 


Courtesy Public Library, Mansfield. 


colniana,” who questioned the authen- 
ticity of the endorsement. 

Again Locke’s Bucyrus Journal failed 
to take note of the endorsement, as it 
had ignored the meeting in 1858. And 
there are no references to the repub- 
lication of the news item to be found 
in the Sandusky Register, or the Rich- 
land Shield and Banner. 

It fell to Locke’s Democratic rival, 
the Crawford County Forum, to com- 
ment on the endorsement. On June 8, 
1860, Thomas Peers, the editor, re- 
printed the Herald item and jibed about 
it as follows: 

“It is very certain that Mansfield 
was the first city in the country to 
speak of Mr. Lincoln in connection with 
the exalted position he now occupies,” 
and continuing, “If this is so, then we 
think it is also very certain that the 
‘fool killer does not visit your place 


as often as the public good would seem 
to require.” 

The editor of the Mansfield Herald 
grabbed the bait and on June 13, after 
repeating the Forum’s pointed com- 
ment, he fired back: 

“The Forum editor can look out for 
himself the next time the F.K. makes 
his Western tour. There will then be 
one editor less in Bucyrus, and the 
Forum will be in mourning.” 


Explanation 


The articles in the Mansfield News 
Journal should never have been _pub- 
lished, and Chapter Five, “On the Wings 
of Rosy Dawn,” in Harper’s book, Lin- 
coln and the Press, should not have 
been written. 

For twenty-five years the Lincoln 
Memorial has been pictured as a colos- 
sal fraud, and the denunciations have 
been voiced with less restraint with 
each republication. From hoax to fraud, 
and from fake to phony, the memorial 
has been shorn of the respect and 
dignity it should enjoy. 

It is easy to destroy, and difficult to 
rebuild integrity. And to restore the 
memorial to the place where it will 
again be completely accepted will prob- 
ably never be fully accomplished. Three 
or four brief paragraphs in a 
newspaper will not suffice to rectify 
a great wrong. 

For this reason all of the information 
bearing upon the incident, and reflect- 
ing upon those innocently drawn into 
the controversy, is included in this 
paper. 

To document the endorsement, and 
prove that the fraud claim is false, the 
original articles published in the News 
Journal are reproduced in full. The 
editor, in granting permission for their 
use, expressed the hope that they would 
help restore the memorial to “its place 
in the sun.” They were published as 
legitimate news items. 


There is no mitigation to be found 
in the fact that those who denounced 
the memorial were innocent of intent 
to do an injustice. By discrediting Miss 
Tarbell, and other Lincoln scholars, 
they succeeded in compounding their 
error. 

It is not pretended that the search 
for information to document the au- 
thenticity of the Republican meeting 
which endorsed Abraham Lincoln for 
President, has been exhaustive. It has 
been limited to the Library of the Ohio 
Historical Society in Columbus. and the 
Public Library in Mansfield. All quoted 
references are found in these places. 

And there is no claim that the results 


wet 


are free of error, in fact or interpreta- 
tion. It is claimed, however, that an 
honest effort has been made to remove 
the tarnish from a fine monument, 
erected by patriotic citizens to com- 
memorate an important event in the 
political career of Abraham Lincoln. 
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